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Sir Walter Scott will remember the vivid fancy-picture of this perilous adventure in the pages of ff Quentin Durward." The King of France narrowly escaped with his life, was compelled to agree to any terms, and to join in the siege and destruction of his ally, the city of Liege. It was a disgrace which Louis never forgot or forgave, as we shall see later in his behaviour to Marie, the heiress of Duke Charles.
While the young Maximilian was pursuing his studies and his sports, his father, the Emperor Frederick, was doing little to increase his influence or his prestige, excepting in so far as he steadily kept in view the hope of his son's marriage with the Burgundian heiress, and was ever making negotiations for that event. In 1468 he had sent an envoy to the Court of Charles with full power to treat on the subject, and the Emperor even offered the Duke that kingly title over his dominions which he had long desired. But it was not until the year 1474 that a meeting between the two princes to carry out this scheme was actually arranged, in the city of Troves, as Metz had refused to surrender its keys, or admit a large company of armed men within its walls. During five long weeks Frederick III and Charles the Bold discussed terms without coming to a decision, Guelders and Lorraine being amongst the subjects of controversy.
Then a strange thing happened. Without taking leave or giving any warning, the Emperor suddenly departed, sailing away by night, secretly and swiftly, down the river Moselle. We may imagine the rage and dismay of Duke Charles, who had already prepared his regal robes., his sceptre and diadem, whilets which occurred the accession of Charles, in June 1467, and h ten years later. There was something about the overweeni own sjM*rial iiit'.ini*K< of ^ovi*rniiig » jjn*at Kntpin% lijic! w«* riutiiot wc*n<l«T that iii n iuoin*«nt of l)itirnu*8H slu- Mhoulil luivr tMCi'liiiiuril to hrr H«iiis thf hi'ir tif so mwh wiiht«*tl nuthority :
